CHAPTER   21

GERMAN  LEAVETAKING

I STOOD in the street at Cologne, in the shiny polished street
where the reflection of the street lamps soaks in like golden paint.
I had a couple of hours to wait between trains, about midnight,
and was using the time for a last look at Cologne,

The great cathedral towered above the station square,
faintly luminous in a starry night. At the corner coloured
lights gleamed in the window of the Gegeniiber shop, where
Eau de Cologne was born. I took leave of them both. I strolled
down to the Rhine, which remembered me at once, and we
exchanged reminiscences of that voyage with Hindenburg from
Ludwigshafen to Coblenz, of the disaster in which our mutual
friend the Mosel was concerned, when the bridge collapsed at
the Deutsches Eck. I said good-bye to the Rhine. 'Heil Hitler!*
it seemed to call after me. 'Griiss Gott!3 I replied.

I walked at random through the streets, and paid my last
tribute to them. The dignity of these German cities, on the
North Sea and Baltic coasts, along the line of the Rhine, in
South Germany. The order, the cleanliness. No muddle, no
litter, no slums. Good houses, good flats, everywhere baths and
sports grounds, cheap rail and tramcar fares and easy access to
woods, lakes and rivers. Above all, a noble cleanliness, an
immaculacy in every detail that to me was the finest thing in
Germany.

I thought with depression of the vast areas of slum and semi-
detached squalor in my native London. Years afterwards, in
Vienna, a friend of mine who had come from Haifa in Palestine
told me how he had heard Jewish emigrants there singing Ger-
man patriotic songs. In spite of everything they could not
conquer their longing for Germany. I know how they felt.

Heinrich Heine, the Jew, after twelve years of exile in paris
wrote:
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